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NATIONAL ACADEMY OP DESIGN. 

The 36th annual exhibition of the National Academy 
opened on the 20th alt. The collection, numbering 070 
works, is not quite »o largo as that of last year, nor is it 
so interesting, there being too few figure-subjects, which 
are always essential to render an exhibition effective. 
There are nevertheless many striking and excellent 
works — works that indicate a steady and vigorous 
growth of art. The late date of the opening compels 
us to confine our notice of the exhibition to a brief sum- 
mary of its principal attractions. 

On entering the oil department of the First Gallery the 
first work that presents itself is a Portrait by Win. 
Hunt, a fine likeness of W. S. Thayer, Esq., our lately 
appointed Consul-General to Egypt, and an admirable 
piece of color. White Mountains from lit. Carter — the 
point of view well selected and the distance truthfully 
rendered — by Nichols, -and Mid-day Fog, by Suydam, 
attract the eye next. Frank Howland is represented in 
this gallery by The Rendezvous, and in the sixth gallery 
by Gems for the Market, both resting their claims to at- 
tention on color. The former picture shows a Greek 
lovers' meeting, and the latter a boat filled with fe- 
males in gay attire, prizes of certain oriental, piratical 
characters who are conducting them to a Turkish mart 
devoted to the sale of beauty. This picture is consi- 
dered one of the chief attractions of the exhibition. 
There are in the first gallery two landscapes by Tilton, 
View of Florence and Lake Avernus; and between them 
an Infant Bacchus, by Page — three works of art con- 
structed on principles of color whicli we don't compre- 
hend. Those who do, doubtless enjoy them. Page has 
in the Fifth Gallery a very large canvas entitled Dolce 
far Niente— Italian Peasants, representing a Oam- 
pagna shepherd, wife and infant grouped with sheep and 
dogs; the merits of this composition are based upon 
views of art so entirely different from our own, we can 
but allude to it as an entertaining curiosity. 

Entering the second gallery, we find Gifford's Twi- 
light in the CatskilU. This landscape is regarded as 
the most attractive one in the exhibition. The point of 
view is well selected and the scene is well adapted to 
the hour at which we view it in the picture. The crim- 
son glow of the clouds and the gloom of the deep gorge, 
enlivened by the stream which marks a path way of 
light through it, present fine contrasts in color and 
chiaroscuro. Jerome Thompson has The old Oaken 
Bucket. Sontag has Mount Sivage in the Allcghanies 
— better in color than nsual : Huntington has two land- 
scapes, Shwwangunk Mountain Scenery and Saco River 
Scenery, the former with a particularly luminous sky, 
besides several portraits, that of Genl. Swift being the 
most remarkable. Among the portraits in this gallery 
are several ascribed to the late S. L. "Waldo, painted 
under the partnership title of Waldo & Jevvett. The 



full-length of Ellas Boudinot pleases all admirers of 
portrait art. Robert McCrea (in the fifth gallery) is a 
masterpiece. Further admirable examples of portrait- 
ure in this gallery are the Bee. Br. Furness, by his 
son W. H. Furness, A Gentleman by Gray, and A Lady 
by Baker, a most captivating work. 

Passing into the Third Gallery we find ourselves in 
the " gem room," a room containing a selection of small 
works. In the Valley of Wyoming, by W. T. Pvichards, 
visitors remark a beautiful production. The foreground, 
composed of ferns and grasses, clinging vines and tree 
trunks, is exquisitely painted. Detail here is beautiful 
without being mechanical; the broadly treated vista be- 
yond is in harmony with the' foreground, and the whole 
composition is blended together with sunlight. There 
is both anistic power and conscience in this little work 
— no sign of foreign taste, conceits or traditions. East- 
man Johnson in The Papers, in the Marseillaise and in 
The Post Boy shows his powers to great advantage. 
The last na'ned has all the charm that character and 
color in a work can express ; it is original and com- 
plete. Huntington's Gromwellian ; Gray's Struggle for 
Fame — a curious allegory — and Wood Dreams; Baker's 
Child with Flowers, and Girl and Kid by J. T. Peele, 
are all choice cabinet works. The humor in Mayer's 
Independence (hung too low), will repay stooping 
down to enjoy. Hubbard has in The Narrows — Lake 
George — a delicate and sunny scene, and in the Path to 
the Meadows (sixth gallery) one of the most charming 
foliage vistas we know of. Mignot's Twilight on the 
Passaic is another fine work ; the drawing of the leafless 
skeleton trees relieving on the sky, and the transpar- 
ency of the water are particularly noticeable. ILizel- 
tine's Vesuvius from Portici strikes us as his best work, 
being a fine composition and more genial in color. 
Jameson has a sketch from nature — broad and suggest- 
ive, and Church The Star in the Ea*t, equally so. Tait 
contributes Feeding Time, one of his best things ; and 
Waterman Clearing Up and other works of equal 
power. Fairer, in Gone — Gone and Evening Hours, 
presents Pre-Pvaphaelitism according to systematic con- 
ditions. Both works are curiosities. Look at the ima- 
ginative features of the latter in the grate, (what we 
suppose, must be called invention) the portraits of 
Washington and John Brown associated together on the 
mantelpiece, and the proximity of the live cat with the 
image of the dog on the rug! Before we leave this 
room we would mention Bower's Played Out — a well 
conceived mute, pathetic incident, and Lambdin's Mar- 
vellous Story. 

The Fourth Gallery contains Wenzler's best portrait, 
The Swan's Down; a cabinet work, The Three Friends, 
by Hicks, and Grimalkin's Dream by Beard. Mr. 
Beard's works are welcome additions to this branch of 
our school of art. The humorof animal life finds in him 
an original and powerful interpreter; see the Bears on 
a Bender (in the fifth gallery). Bierstadt has in this 
room Plait River — Indians encamped — which, although 
a small canvas, we regard as his best work ; and Eos- 
siter, Villa Life in the Palmy Days of Italy, one of the 
conspicuous attractions of the room. 

Beginning on the left, in the Fifth Gallery, we find 
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Casilear's Swiss Scenery, a range of snow mountains 
reflecting the sunlight against a clear expanse of sky, 
affording one of those fine distances which he paints so 
successfully. Mr. Stone's best among several fine por- 
traits of ladies in the gallery, No. 467, is here. Ken- 
sett, in The Highlands from Shrewsbury River, gives a 
beautiful effect of space and atmospheric clearness. 
Landing of the Huguenots in Florida, by Edwin White, 
conveys the solemn sentiment of the occasion. Leutze's 
Lafayette and Daughters at Olmulz, Huntington's por- 
trait of Dr. Francis, a Landscape by Durand, a Portrait 
of a Lady by Ingham, and one by Loop, a marine sub- 
ject by Wm. Hart, A Landscape by Nelson, The Picture 
by Peele are among the attractions of this gallery. 

In the Sixth Gallery we find Noon in the Woods by 
Wust, a fanciful and the best of his productions in the 
collection; a head called Contentment, by Greene, a 
large landscape called Indian Summer, by McEntee, a 
Shipwreck by Bradford, a Florida Scene by Bristol, and 
Morning in Venice, by De Trobriand, a truthful view 
on the Grand Canal and a very luminous picture. 
One of the best landscapes in the exhibition is Lake 
Albano, by Whittredge. There is a breadth in this pic- 
ture, and a rendering of light we rarely see. This work 
will grow on the visitor the more it is studied. It be- 
longs to a class of pictures the value of which depends 
on a revelation of Nature's repose, of her permanent 
moods rather than on her fitful phenomenal display. 

Of the drawings, water-color, pastel and crayon, in 
the First Gallery, Darley, Saimin, Eowse and Staigg 
contribute fine examples of their recognized ability. 
Mrs. Field has some heads which prove her position 
as an accomplished artist. There is a fine water-color 
drawing, Scene from Mid-summer Night's Dream, by 
Fredericks, in which the frolics of Puck are placed before 
us graphically. Ehninger lias the Raising of Jairutf 
Daughter, a carefully studied composition. 

What we have mentioned of the attractions of the 
exhibition will suggest to the reader an abundant source 
of entertainment. Let him go frequently aud enjoy it 
and congratulate himself that Art remains to place be- 
fore the eye symbols of time, place and circumstance 
more consoling and more harmonious with true pro- 
gress than the abortive tests of politics and commerce. 

DOMESTIC ART GOSSIP. 

New York. — A duty often per cent, ad valorem, ac- 
cording to the new tariff, is laid on all foreign works of 
art imported into this country. Its effect is to exclude 
all fine art and to encourage the importation of trash. 
Poor pictures are obtainable in Europe at a cost of 
fifty cents or a dollar a canvas; good ones average 
from one hundred dollars up to thousands. For five 
or ten cents the government grants to foreign counter- 
feiters a right to cheat people, while it refuses to allow 
the honest workman abroad to send his products here at 
all. This measure is quite in keeping with the usual 
run of government acts in relation to art. No com- 
plaint could be reasonably made if the government 
actually derived a respectable item of revenue from the 
act ; bnt it will not afford an amount sufficient to pay 
the salary of a common-custom house laborer. If there 



be any duty on art at all, it should be a specific one. 
Pictures, statues,.all objects of art should be taxed by 
the piece, say ten dollars each ; or if a relative tax be 
preferred, fifty cents per running inch on canvases 
and a corresponding rate on the height of statues. On 
such abasis good art has a chance, whereas now the h y 
is in favor of the bad. If we read the new tariff bill 
rightly, the works of American .artists resident abroad 
are dutiable unless imported " in good faith as objects 
of taste," that is to say a work bought by a traveller in 
Europe of an American artist, or a work received here 
by an amateur in fulfillment of a commission, may come 
into the country free; but if a work of an American 
artist be sent here for sale, it must be appraised and 
duty paid. We advise our artist friends abroad to send 
an invoice with their works, stating the sum of the value 
of their pictures according to the cost of canvas rated 
by the yard, and of color at so much per tube. Other- 
wise our appraisers, who are familiar with " old master," 
art, would not be justified in admitting native and 
modern art on the like favorable conditions. 

The annual meeting of the Artist's Fund Society was 
jeld at the ro.>ms of Messrs. Kensett and Lang on Tues- 
day, February 12, 1861. The attendance was large. 
Mr. R. W. Hubbard presided. The Treasurer's report, 
read by Mr. J. M. Falconer, showed that the society was 
free of debt, and had realized a surplus of $1,900 which 
had been invested in the name of the Society in securi- 
ties of the United States and the State of New York. 
The report of the Board of Control was read by Mr. V. 
Colyer, and detailed the transactions of the year. Both 
reports were unanimously accepted. Votes of thanks 
were given to the National Academy, for the use of 
rooms ; to Messrs. Bangs, Merwin & Co, auctioneers, and 
to others for their kind aid in behalf of the society. 
The following are the officers elected for the year 1801 : 

President — Daniel Huntington; Vice-President — J. 
W. Oasilear; Treasurer — J. M. Falconer; Secretary — 
Vincent Colyer ; Board of Control — J. F. Kensett, R. 
W. Hubbard, S. R. Gifford, Louis Lang, Regis Gignoux; 
Committee of Inquiry — Alfred Jones, T. Addison Rich- 
ards, L. R. Mignot, J. A. Suydaui, Launt Thompson. 

The legislature of N. Y. has been applied to for an act 
of incorporation which it is trusted will be granted this 
session. 

Brooklyn. — The Graham Art School of the Brooklyn 
Institute closed its session of 1860-61 on the 11th of 
March. The attendance has been large and beyond 
that of previous years, and considerable advance in 
study has been made by the students, who number 
about fifty. In point of success, the undertaking has 
been very gratifying to its original promoters and 
friends, and for next year's session increased facilities 
are projected. The Association is clear of debt and a 
surplus is to be expended in the acquisition of desirable 
accessories for the school. 

Baltimore. — Artists here are improving the leisure 
afforded by the political absorption of their patrons' 
minds and pockets, each in his specialty. Robertson 
has lately painted a beautiful cabinet-subject called 
" Pelagia," in which there is great refinement of color 
and sentiment. Way devotes himself to painting fruit, 
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and is making rapid improvement; his treatment 
shows a grace beyond mere imitation. Mayer is en- 
gaged on cabinet pictures, the titles of which we are un- 
able to report ; they are said to be unusually successful 
performances. At the " Allston," which continues to 
be well sustained, Yolk has some creditable pieces of 
sculpture on exhibition, and Volkmar, a painter of ani- 
mals, several specimens of bis skill. Mr. M'Donald lias 
lately added to his collection two excellent works by 
W. D. Washington. 

Binehart, now iu Rome, lias just completed a statue 
called '• The Woman of Samaria," which is veryyhighly 
spoken of. Judging by a photograph of it, this statue 
eminently deserves all the praise that is bestowed on it. 
The pedestal on which this figure is placed represents two 
steps of Jacob's well ; the figure in an attentive attitude 
stands on the lower one, with the right foot still rest- 
ing on the upper step ; an empty water- vase is supported 
by both hands against the right leg above the knee, 
which is slightly bent forward. The drapery is arranged 
with great taste. The air of the pose and the expression 
of the face fully convey thaUaspect of mingled earnest- 
ness, deference and doubt which the narrative of this 
beautiful colloquy suggests, and which grew into a liv- 
ing faith in the woman's breast when she found that 
" He told me all that ever I did." There is in this figure 
an adequate realization of the diguity, grace, simplicity 
and refinement which we look for in art in its ideal 
types of woman, and which is the charm of the best 
Greek sculpture. It presents an encouraging contrast 
to the sensnalistic art which newspaper putting through 
ignorance of refined standards has made so popular. 
Riuehart is soon to commence the bronze doors for the 
Oapitol extension which were to have been executed by 
Crawford, and which Mrs. Oawfurd has confided to 
him. We are confident Mr. Rinehurt will do full jus- 
tice to all parties concerned. 

St. Louis. — Bingham, the artist whose works — por- 
traits of Olay and Jackson — are criticised below, stands 
high in his profession ; and we think so high that the 
critical darts of the " distinguished senator " who criti- 
cises will not reach him to do him injury. The extract 
is from a digest of legislative proceedings in Missouri, 
and we surmise that the works alluded to are commis- 
sions from that State. If there could be such a thing as 
a Pre-Raphaelite critic, we have one in Senator Thomp- 
son. 

Senator Thompson said that these pictures had already 
been exhibited in the upper country for pay ; that up there 
he had indorsed them— indorsed them without seeing them, 
on the reputation of the pictures that Mr. Bingham had 
painted for the Legislature before. But the former picture 
had been painted in Europe, among the Germans. He 
would have to make an apology to the folks up in Kansas, 
and to the Delawares and Shawnees, for having done so. 

If my friend from Callaway has as much regard for Clay 
as I have for Jackson, he will object to having his picture 
peddled around in this way. Why, the artists in St. Louis 
will laugh at it. Why, sir, this horse of Jackson is not fit 
to be hired out. If a livery stable, man was to hire out to 
the senator such a horse, he might sue him for damages and 
recover it. As one senator, so far as Jackson is concerned, 
I am williug to pay for the frame myself rather than send it 



down to St. Louis. As to the portrait of Clay, I don't know 
whether it is like him or not ; but it don't come up to my 
idea of him. No man who ever rode a horse expected that 
Jackson would be put on such a horse as that. We had a 
right to understand that the artist would make a picture of 
Jackson as he looked at New Orleans. Now, if my memory 
serves me, Jackson never had a red cloak flying about him 
at all. In this picture the horse has stopped, and Jackson 
is looking back on the enemy. Now, if this battle took 
place on level ground, as it is said to have been, the horse 
don't stand on the ground at all. The fore leg of the hor?e 
looks as if it had been lying out on the prairie for six 
months and the wolves had been gnawing it. Jackson rode 
a Facquotil horse. This horse has a little round leg, with 
no strength in it, and no room for muscle ; it has a little 
slim neck, not thicker than my arm, and a mane on both 
sides of it. And I never saw a horse, in good health, that 
had not hair on bis backbone close up to the body ; but this 
horse has not got it. Why, if the senator from Callaway 
was to go to the livery stable and have such a horse offered 
to him, he would turn away in one grand despise. It has 
been said that these frames form no part of the pictures. 
Mr. Bingham then has no more business to go after them 
than I have ; and I could go down among the French, or 
the flat-headed Dutch, and get them for half the money. 

Boston. — The Athenomm Gallery opened on Monday, 
the 16th ult. with a fine show of pictures by New York 
and Boston Artists, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Ordway. Many of the pictures exhibited are small, but 
the collection contains many fine examples of art, and 
we doubt not it will be well patronized. Among the 
contributors from Boston, Mr. Gerry sends the largest 
picture in the exhibition, and a fine work — a quiet river 
view overhung with beautiful trees. Chainpney has 
here, a noble mountain picture, painted with great truth 
to nature, and one of this artist's finest works. Mr. 
Gay contributes one of his best coast views, Frost a 
Rocky Mountain picture, Griggs two picturesque studies 
from nature, and Hodgden a view of Nahant coast 
scenery. We also notice a beautiful female head by 
Pope, and two spirited crayon heads by T. Johnson. 

Williams has on his easel, a large picture, a view on 
the Androscoggin, and Bricher is at work upon a 
mountain picture, from the Oatskill region. We believe 
Willard has at Williams & Everett's a view of a pic- 
turesque waterfall, in the modelling of which brushes 
were thrown aside and the palate knife used, producing • 
a very good effect. Among our water color artists Mr. 
Wheelock takes high rauk for the strength and bril- 
liancy of his pictures ; he is now engaged upon a 
number of paintings from sketches of White Mountain 
scenery. Inness has just finished a large and noble land- 
scape, painted in a masterly manner; it attracts great 
attention from artists, for its strength of color and truth 

to nature. W. 

• 

To give moral subjects their true relief, you require, 
as in the stereoscope, to look at once through two 
glasses — that of the intellect, and that of the heart. — 

Boyes. 

» 

An interesting sketch of the Life and Works of the late 
S. L. Waldo, and a paper entitled Painting and Music, will 
appear in our next number. 



